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a generation past been dinning these principles into
men's ears. They had been appealed to as the charter
of freedom on the other side of the Atlantic. They
had been received as the truths of a new gospel not at
philosophic suppers only, but at the crossways and
' under the trees of the Palais Royal. The recognition
of them by the Assembly did not create the public faith
in their validity: it was an effect and not a cause. Nor
should it be overlooked that, so far from the excesses of
the Eevolution being deducible from these abstract
axioms, they were, for the most part, in direct contra-
vention to them.

Mirabeau is often praised for the practical wisdom
he showed in proposing that the Declaration of Eights
should not be published until the constitution was
completed, yet he had voted with the majority that a
declaration of the rights of man should precede the
constitution. He was named one of a committee of
five to formulate them, and he was chosen by the com-
mittee to draw up their report. It was only after the
draft of a declaration of rights, which he had composed
with the assistance of Dumont and Duroveray, and
which was certainly more objectionable than that
ultimately adopted, had been rejected, that he began to
maintain that the most pressing duty of the Assembly
was to put an end to the existing anarchy; that abstract
principles were dangerous weapons, which the people
might misuse to their own hurt, and then cast away in
disgust; and that the constitution should at any rate be
completed before the Declaration of Eights was pro-
mulgated. He proclaimed these views in the tribune
to the inSignant surprise of the Left. Though he'